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WHY CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES? 
D. R. HALL 


Tonight I want to say something about why children’s libraries 
exist, not with the idea of presenting a definite case, but because I 
think several things need to be said about children’s libraries, said 
quite loudly and quite often, and freely discussed. 

There are several reasons for this. First, and most immediate, this 
year’s programme of meetings will include visits to a number of 
libraries, and the discussion of a number of books. And I want to 
give some indication of what we should look for in these libraries, 
among their books, and from their librarians. By libraries, of course, 
I mean children’s libraries, and I want to say now at the outset that 
we must think of children’s libraries as a term including all libraries 
for children, whether in schools or as sections of a public library. 
One. of the many reasons for the appalling standard of children’s 
A talk given to the South Australian division of the Children’s Libraries Section of 
the Library Association of Australia. Reprinted from the Australian Library Journal, 


v 9 no 3:111-17 July 1960. Mr Hall is Children’s Librarian, Public Library of South 
tustralia. 
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librarianship in Australia is the general tendency to think, if at all 
only in terms of one of the two main species of children’s libraries 
species which are essentially complementary, so that any children’: 
librarian, if he is to give real service, must know the aims and area: 
of service of both kinds. 


Another reason is that I have been looking at children’s libraries 
and I have seen a number of things which, personally, I would prefe: 
to leave decently hidden, but which, professionally, I know shoulc 
be exhumed and post-mortemed. 


I have seen children’s libraries where the fiction collection was z 
noisome mess of Blyton and Biggles; where the picture books were 
characterised by Pookie, and predominantly pink perpetrations which 
no self-respecting designer of soap advertisements would dare tc 
acknowledge as his work; where teenage fiction was a mass of Gene 
Stratton Porter, Baroness Orczy, Pollyanna, M. G. Bruce and Ethei 
Turner. I have seen a group of 14-year-old girls descend on a fiction 
collection in which there were only two good books: The Hobbit and 
Coatsworth’s The Enchanted. 


I have seen non-fiction collections that consisted mainly of Wonder 
Books and school texts. I have seen librarians in public libraries 
buying quantities of books listed on the curricula of the local schools, 
and deliberately setting out to provide project material for children 
and teachers. And I have seen all these books jammed into shelves, 
anyhow, so that no book could be found without the assistance of a 
detective force aided by bloodhounds, or rather, from the condition 
of the books, jam hounds. Shabby, dirty books, greasy and un- 
inviting; books with no call numbers to indicate their location; books 
that were obviously regarded by their keepers only as ciphers in the 
library’s statistics. 


I have looked at library catalogues, and found author and title 
entries without call numbers. And I have asked myself why in the 
name of Callimachus these people went to the expense of making 
catalogue entries that were valueless, a waste of public money and 
a denial of opportunity to the children whom every children’s 
librarian is pledged to assist. 

I have seen a children’s librarian sitting at her desk sorting cards 
while a mass of schoolboys milled helplessly and noisily round the 
shelves of what was to them a playground, not a library. I have 
heard that same librarian, and others, deplore the fact that children 
habitually mutilated books and be quite incapable of seeing why this 
general mutilation and misuse of books occurred. 

I have seen books issued wordlessly, sourly, grudgingly, or with 
warnings about clean hands and the special hell reserved for chiidren 
who damage books. 

I have seen all these things. I have read annual reports that burnt 
candles only to the great god Statistics; which showed no awareness 
of children, no idea, let alone ideal, of service, only a boundless will 
to please the local council. 
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I have been sorry for the children who visited and tried to use 
ese serve-yourself stores masquerading as libraries. And when the 


‘ hite-hot rage cooled I have been sorry for the “librarians”, the poor 
‘lerks filling in time, lackadaisically going through prescribed motions, 


utting up with: children, enduring work, enduring, something which 


‘nould be a strenuous delight, a job demanding and infinitely re- 


arding. 
But, despite the rage and the sorrow I have understood. I know 


‘nat the miscellaneous collections of unmentionable rubbish, the in- 


ccessible books, the services given only in name to propitiate strange 


,ods, I know that these things exist only because these “librarians” 
“0 not know why children’s libraries are provided, and why public 


1oney is spent on children’s books. And I know that this basic 
ignorance is prevalent in Australia. 


I know, of course, that the too-rapid growth of local libraries with 
1 consequent lack of informed staff is partly to blame. I know that, 
in N.S.W. particularly, the old idea that the children’s library is 
nainly concerned with social therapy, is prevalent. I know that this 
idea began with Mary Matheson’s Children’s Library Movement. 
And I know that librarians who have accepted this role of the 
physician have placed themselves in the position of the uneducated 
medico who thinks only in terms of the body diseased, not in terms 
of the healthy body which should be the right of every man, woman 
and child. 


But above all, I know that this damnable and culpable state of 
affairs is due to ignorance, to an unthinking acceptance of things as 
they are; to a laziness that refuses to ask the question why do 
children’s libraries exist? Why should we provide books for children? 


Now, if we are going to examine other people’s libraries, or to 
assess our own libraries and our own work in these libraries, we 
have to be able to answer these basic whys. And to do this I think 
we need to understand that, once the inductive stage, the research 
stage, has been passed, the positive examination of any subject must 
be a process of thinking outwards from established truths, the basic 
principles that previous reasoning has assembled and tested. If this 
is true, we have now to ask, “What is that minimum of truth from 
which we can begin our thinking on this subject of children’s 
libraries?” 

That essential minimum, I think, must include for a start a 
definition of all libraries, from children’s libraries down to parlia- 
mentary libraries. I think we have to accept as basic that a library 
is a collection of books and other materials, selected to serve the 
known needs of a given public, and so organised and so administered 
that any item in the collection, and any information, may be available 
when needed, whether the need is realised or not. 


If we accept this definition, personally, after examination and 
appreciation of all its implications, then we can go on to particular 
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kinds of libraries. We can say, for instance, that the aims of the 
children’s library in the schools are: 


To give children an opportunity to practise the reading skills they 
have acquired in the classroom. 

To encourage children to use worth-while books for positive re- 
creation. 

To encourage children to look to books for information, as they 
will need to do in later life. 

To teach children how to work with books, and to use standard 
library facilities. 

To assist children to gain the skills of personal research, and in 
doing so to give them access to a wide range of experience. 

To supplement, vivify, and unify the curriculum. 

To act as an information source for children, classes and teachers. 


We should accept next that the stated aims of any particular type 
of library are an expression of needs that are known to exist, and 
which it is proper and socially economical for that type of library to 
attempt to satisfy. 

And we can go on to say that, from our definition, and from what 
we have said about aims, a school library, if it is to be a library 
must provide a collection, must provide direct and indirect access to 
that collection through the process known as organisation for use, 
and also by means of certain services. And it must do all these things 
with the single purpose of satisfying needs that are known to exist 
among children attending school. 

A lot of things can be said about children; a lot of things are said 
about children, some of them quite regrettable. Two things can be 
said, however, without any fear of denial, without sentimentality or 
other subjective colouring. 

First: Because he is the product of thousands of generations of 
ancestors a child is born with a bewildering variety of potentialities. 

Second: If a child can realise all of his acceptable potentialities he 
is assured of a full and happy life as an adult. And at the same time 
he will prove a useful member of the society of which he is a part. 

Now, the needs which the children’s library, school or public, 
exists to satisfy are the needs of the child for the materials necessary 
for full and, as far as socially possible, free development. 

The trouble is, who knows enough about children to assess their 
developmental needs? People who have qualified as parents seem to 
most of us to be the obvious nominees. But despite the fact that an 
eminent political personage was quoted recently by the Advertiser 
as saying that experience with their own offspring was sufficient to 
counteract lack of academic qualifications among married women 
teachers, this is a generalisation which, as a generalisation is demon- 
strably untrue. Parents, in general, are far too apt to draw general 
conclusions from particular cases. Parents, too, often suffer from 
preconceived theories about children, from possessiveness, and from 
a preoccupation with the material and organisational facts of family 
life. 
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How about teachers? Here again blanket nomination cannot be 
ccepted. Many teachers are far too immature themselves to attempt 
n understanding of that complex and wonderful animal, a human 
hild. They show this personal inadequacy by a defensive attitude 
hat is an impenetrable wall between themselves and the children 
hey teach, by obeying the dictates of a curriculum rather than the 
eeds of an individual child, by the repressive discipline that is a 
ymptom of fear of children, and a confession of inability to under- 
tand a child. 

Well, it looks as though we are left with children’s librarians as 
he only people capable of assessing the needs of a child. But, 
peaking as a person who is a parent, was a teacher, and is trying 
o be a children’s librarian, this again, as a generalisation, is untrue. 
There are too many children’s libraries, school and public, in Aus- 
ralia staffed by immature people between the ages of 16 and 60, 
entimental old maids of either sex and either marital status, whose 
oretty little theories about children are as remote from the grubby and 
slorious realities as Ida Rentoul Outhwaite’s fairies are from the real 
fairies which are a part of humanity. Parental staff, with their ten- 
dency to argue from what they choose to see in their own darlings, 
spoiled or otherwise. Frightened staff, who think the essential quali- 
fication for work with children is ability to “keep order”. Stupid 
staff who condescend to children .. . staff, yes, but never librarians. 

Now, to talk in terms of a genus called “children” or “the child” 
is, of course, merely to mouth evasive generalities which are inad- 
missible in a profession that exists only to serve the needs of the 
individual. Many librarians and educators try to get over this by 
talking exclusively of “a child” and his needs. But the terminological 
substitution is, in too many cases, only another form of evasion. 

A children’s library exists to give opportunities for self development 
to children, the child, if you like, a child. 

But a children’s library may, like this one, have ten or eleven 
thousand borrowers. If professional staff could be got as Jason got 
his armies, by sowing dragon’s teeth, then the business of ascertaining 
and assessing the needs of these ten or eleven thousand individuals 
would be relatively easy; by means of inspired work on the floor of 
the library. But before we can invite these thousands of children into 
our library, before we can talk with them and try to assess the needs 
which we can attempt to satisfy through the medium of books, before 
all this we have to select for these unknown children a collection of 
books adequate to their needs. This means that we must know, long 
before the floor work begins, the developmental needs that are likely 
to occur among these thousands of individual children whom we 
cannot possibly know as individuals. And if we believe in children’s 
libraries and children’s librarianship we dare not know merely a genus 
called children. 

On what, then, can we base an understanding of child needs? What 
do we know that will enable us to foresee the needs that we will 
perceive later on the floor of the library? 
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Well, we know that because they are human all children pas: 
through various predictable, and possibly primitive, stages on thei 
way to maturity. We can say that at certain early ages most young 
children become aware of their own personalities, that they begir 
vaguely to understand that other people also have personalities, that 
they try on various personalities in make-believe, that they endow 
animals with an anthropomorphous personality. We know that an 
errant stage follows; hunting atavisms emerge; primitive, or, if you 
like, real religion comes into the picture; and that the gregarious anc 
defensive attitudes which, long ago, produced the tribe, appear and 
are as obvious as the later desire for a hero to worship. 

But these stages, each of which educes its own peculiar needs, are 
innate, and therefore predictable in general terms. We are concerned 
with individuals who are the product not only of these hereditary 
influences, but also of the influences of environment. And we must 
appreciate these environmental factors if we are going to select books 
for unknown children. And because our thousands of children are 
unknown our appreciation must depend upon an understanding of 


the structure of the society which has produced our thousands of 
borrowers. 


We need to understand that some children are fortunate; they have 
been born into professional families or the families of aspiring arti- 
sans where opportunities for children are dearly prized. We need to 
know, too, that the artisan’s child may need more from books, and 
need more assistance in getting what he needs, than the child whose 
experience has been enriched by an articulate home. 

We need to understand, too, that other groups of children in our 
society will be far less fortunate. The children who come from pros- 
perous agricultural, commercial or industrial families where false 
values too often either obscure the normal intellectual, emotional 
and imaginative needs of a growing child, or permit the emergence 
and the survival of only a few of the normal needs. Such families, 
people who sell their lives for money to spend on the necessities 
which make life possible and the pleasures which, for them, make 
life endurable, such families are the least literate portion of a com- 
munity, and their children are the least aware of books and the 
experiences which can be had from books. 

Children’s libraries exist to give children, fortunate or unfortunate, 
the opportunity to grow up to be as good as they were born to be, 
so that, while living as part of a community, they may attain a full 
and happy life as individuals, and useful lives as citizens. 

But to have children’s libraries you must have children’s librarians, 
people who are professional workers, people incessantly preoccupied 
with the needs of their fellow men and their offspring. These people 
may be parents, teachers, or plain twenty-four-hour-a-day librarians. 
They must concern themselves ceaselessly with observation of children, 
individually and socially, and with the ceaseless attempt to under- 
stand and assess their needs. They must never exhibit those symptoms 
of senility called fixed opinions. And they must never be so juvenile 
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tyat they entertain silly theories, stupid condescensions, contempt or 
ear of children. This amounts to a full-time job, and to a forgetful- 
ress of self that can come only from personal conviction of the 
i nportance of children and their needs. 

The presence: of such a convinced librarian can be detected from 
<1 examination of his library. 

First of all, he has built up a collection of books. And those books 
\ ill at once bear witness, to the informed investigator, of the maturity 
cf the librarian. He has provided fiction. Do you think he has pro- 
\ ded this with the primary intention of providing children with the 
rieans of self development? Or does he think “recreation” is synony- 
rious with “entertainment” or education is a forcing rather than a 
\ ithdrawing? Has he pandered to mediocrity? Is he stupid enough to 
tuink Biggles is “harmless”? (I was once; I was a fool, but I was not 
sich a knave as to ignore my responsibility to keep on growing up 
for the sake of the children I served). Has he made cowardly con- 
cescensions to popular pressures, pressures which tend invariably to- 
wards the mediocrity enforced by mass communication? Does his col- 
lection show that timidity which is a confession of lack of critical 
ability? Has he included only that fiction which is generally approved, 
ior a variety of reasons ranging from an absence of slang to soundness 
of grammar? Do you think he has made a deliberate selection of books 
in which the writer has something he must express, and the ability 
to express it? And do you think he has examined this thing-to-be- 
expressed, the theme of the work, in the light of its positive value to 
a child reader? 

And his non-fiction. Does this show that he understands that a 
normally developing child has interests which are the outward sign 
of his inner needs at the time? If his is a public children’s library, 
has he attempted to give the widest possible coverage of the whole 
range of a normal child’s legitimate interests? And has he done this 
by selecting the best possible books available in each interest field? 
Does his non-fiction show signs of pandering to illegitimate demands; 
is he providing large quantities of material for pupil borrowers and 
for teachers? 

If he has a children’s library in a school, does he understand that 
he has an obligation to provide for the needs of both the individual 
and the pupil child? Does he show this understanding by representing 
material that can enlist the interests of the individual child in the 
possibilities of books and reading and by making full provision for 
the needs of the pupil child. And this latter provision, is it cowardly: 
a yielding to pressure? Has he provided material complementary to the 
school’s curriculum or has he stocked his shelves with text books? Has 
he chosen books likely to excite curiosity and the desire to read 
further? Or has he provided the stultifying textbook with its “safe” 
doses of prescribed knowledge and its inevitably fatal effects on in- 
tellectual and imaginative development? 

If he has a good collection, a collection with real developmental 
value, has he made it fully accessible? Are his books shelved intelli- 
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gently? Has he availed himself of the centuries of hard intellectual wor! 
that have been devoted to the organisation of human experience, an«| 
used classifications schemes and location symbols in ways that ar: 
most helpful to children? Is his shelving scheme simple and easil 
comprehended, or is it broken into fiddly bits that a child finds hari 
to follow? Has he shelved his books in such a way that the browsing 
child is likely to find the material he needs? Does his shelving suggest 
to a child that certain groups of books are more favoured than others” 
Is all the nice fiction shelved apart from the nasty non-fiction, o: 
vice versa? Are books shelved in age groups, or differentiated b: 
shelf labels, in such a way that the backward reader is frightened to 
go to the books he needs for fear of ridicule by other children? 

Has he catalogued his collection faithfully with a clear under- 
standing that he is really training children to use standard library 
facilities, thinking not only of the expedient present, but also, as all 
workers with children must do, of the future? Does his cataloguing 
show that he appreciates the catalogue not only as a means of direct 
access to the collection by children, but that he appreciates that in- 
direct access should be provided also, through the librarian using 
the catalogue to supply information that an unaided child can get 
only with difficulty? Does he realise that necessary bibliographic in- 
formation, information that is primarily of use to the reader through 
the librarian, needs to be put on a catalogue card once; and that to get 
that information, if it is omitted from the catalogue, the librarian may 
need to make repeated and expensive searches in reference books again 
and again for that same information? Has he realised that the smaller 
the collection of books the more cataloguing is needed if the full 
value of the information in those books is to be made available? 

Now, we can find out all this by examining the library and its col- 
lection. But then there is this business of access to books and in- 
formation through services. And to assess the adequacy of these, if 
you have to visit his library when it is closed to the public, it is 
necessary to have a yarn with our hypothetical librarian. 

Find out, if you can, whether he fully appreciates his responsibility 
for making children aware of books and reading; whether he under- 
stands that an unaided child cannot hope to find his way through 
thousands of books to the particular book he needs at a given time; 
whether he is actively and incessantly engaged in enlisting interest 
in reading, in promoting books that have a positive developmental 
value, in ferreting out the present interests of a child and trying his 
utmost to encourage, stimulate, guide and extend these interests. 

Ask the school librarian whether he provides a planned programme 
of lessons on library facilities and working with books, and book 
talks about desirable fiction and non-fiction. Ask him, too, why he 
considers such lessons and such talks are essential. 

Ask both the school and the public children’s librarian whether 
they do floor work, and what this consists of. Find out whether it is 
regarded as a mere being present to answer queries and supply re- 
quests, or if it is an active and tactful search for the bewildered child 
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r the doubtful parent: for the people who need help. Find out, too, 
hether they have ever considered why children may ask for Enid 
lyton or the William books and what they do about such requests. 

Ask the librarian of the public children’s library, particularly, why 
e provides book talks and story hours. His answer will be a measure 


.f his understanding of why libraries are provided for children. 


If you can visit a library when it is open for borrowing you can 
‘e, in a minute or two, whether the librarian knows why public 


‘yoney has been spent to institute his library, whether, in fact, he 


nows enough to build and maintain a library, or whether he runs 
self-service grocery shop. It will be obvious, at once, if his staff 
‘nd books, because they believe in people and in books. It will be 


.qually obvious if his staff are selling their time for money, and for 


othing else. 

When the library is open and actively lending books, it is easy to see 
hat informed staff are essential to real library service. But if you 
now why children’s libraries exist you will appreciate that, anyway. 

You will know that a real children’s library exists only when a 
roup of people realise how important children are, how essential 
t is that children who are born unequal should be given equality of 
opportunity, and how books can be selected, organised and promoted 
io give this opportunity. 

When you get people like that you have librarians, people who are 
able and willing to work really hard to give a service in which they 
believe, selflessly. 

Being a librarian has nothing to do with salary or status. When I 
see a girl, not long out of school, talking sympathetically and equally 
with a small child, talking tactfully and with understanding, talking 
without condescension, above all talking purposefully and _intelli- 
gently, trying to put that child at ease and to discover his real needs, 
showing unmistakably that she knows why she is there and talking 
to the child, when this happens I know that that girl is a librarian, 
no matter how young she may be. 

The workers in libraries who parrot impatient and glib formulas 
at a child, who disguise their inability to discover the individual and 
his needs behind a condescending “charm”, who buy books without 
intense, critical effort; who plan services to propitiate strange gods 
called statistics, these people are the damned: too lazy, too self- 
centred, too wilfully ignorant to give opportunity to children. 

They do not know why children’s libraries exist; or they are too 
small to spend themselves for the thing called humanity. They can 
never be librarians. 

But the real librarians, the people who tidy shelves or select books 
or write out overdues, because they know why children’s libraries are 
essential and because they understand their particular job as a factor 
in a, total service product, are present long after the library has closed 
for the day and the staff has departed. Their devotion is apparent 
wherever you look. And, unseen, their work continues, and will con- 
tinue, among generations yet unborn. 
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A CASE FOR 
TEACHER- LIBRARIANS 


J. A. S. BURNS 


It would appear to be a fault of administration in this country 
that decisions of policy are made without prior careful analysis as 
to the practicability of particular schemes. Two matters affecting post- 
primary schools can be cited as examples; the “free” text books 
project was thrust upon schools who were ill-prepared for it, and 
more recently library assistants have begun to enter secondary schools 
so that the teacher-librarian can return full time to the classroom. 
The Department of Education apparently launched this new venture 
without making a thorough study of the implications of placing un- 
trained assistants in school libraries and already repercussions are 
discernible. Post-primary teacher-librarians are in some quarters 
apprehensive. 


In January of this year the Department of Education issued 
Circular Memorandum T60/4 stating that the schools selected in 
1959 for the pilot scheme of library assistants had reported enthusi- 
astically about it. The Circular continued: “Besides helping during 
the present shortage of teachers, the employment of library assistants 
adds to the range of schools’ services. Those schools where the scheme 
has been tried out have reported an improvement in the efficiency 
of the library, better pup‘l supervision, and the release of the teacher- 
librarians from the daily problems of library administration. 


“Approval has now been granted to the extension of the scheme 
to all post-primary schools...” 


It is fairly obvious, to librarians at least, that there are not sufficient 
qualified librarians in this country to staff post-primary schools. The 
schools will just have to be satisfied with any person who wants a 
congenial job, at Ss 10d an hour untrained or 7s 04d with library 
certificate or diploma; or expressed in another way, annual hours 
permissible range from 400 to 1,300 depending on the size of the 
school, giving a maximum of approximately £400 for unqualified 
help with about £470 for a diploma. One wonders if the Depart- 
ment is aware that a university degree is a prerequisite for the library 
diploma. 


Unqualified assistance in the library when children supply gratis 
all the unqualified help needed seems a short-sighted way of over- 
coming the shortage of teachers, and it would be interesting to know 
the schools which have benefited to the extent of being enthusiastic. 
The position is all the more frustrating as post-primary teachers 
themselves realised that there was little to be gained by replacing a 
teacher-librarian by a clerical assistant. The New Zealand Post- 
Primary Teachers’ Association Journal, vol. 4, no. 10, November 
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i958, in its page one editorial carried the headline “THE TEACHER 

IBRARIAN” and included these comments: “...a principal with 
in efficient and enthusiastic teacher-librarian would be unwise to ex- 
change his services for those of any other librarian who is unfamiliar 
vith teaching. and children... The emphasis must of course be on 
he employment of trained librarians only...The well-run, well- 
tocked library has come to play a central part in the pattern of 
-ducation in most of our best schools; there is room for development 
ind in this the well-trained teacher-librarian has a vital role. We can 
ccept his replacement only as a temporary measure and only by 
sroperly-qualified people.” 

The exodus of the teacher-librarian has started in earnest, indeed 
ie is due to expire by the end of this year, for Department of Edu- 
‘ation Circular Memorandum T.60/21 of 16 March, 1960 states 
hat previous exemptions relating to teacher-librarians carrying on 
luring 1960 cannot normally be continued after 1960. Curiously 
»nough the teacher-librarian is still nominally responsible for the 
efficient administration of the library and for much of the profes- 
sional work involved too, but he is not given time to perform these 
duties. 

Perhaps the most astonishing regulation governing library assist- 
ants in schools is that on no account must library assistants be given 
the responsibility of controlling classes. [sic] This makes nonsense 
of the Department’s earlier circular which stated that with library 
assistants there was better supervision. Who then is to instruct pupils 
how to use the library? With no inducement to acquire library tech- 
niques the teacher-librarian will rapidly fade from the scene. 


As mentioned earlier many post-primary schools are not happy 
with the new policy and with good reason. There is of course a 
remedy. Instead of becoming extinct the teacher-librarian will have 
to play a more significant role than he has in the past, and to establish 
post-primary school libraries on a sound basis I suggest New Zealand 
adopt the Certificate for School Librarians as it is functioning in 
England. Only chaos can result from untrained persons administering 
libraries, and part-trained teacher-librarians will have to become 
better qualified. 

The Certificate (reprinted from the Library Association Record, 
vol. 58, no. 7, July 1956) will be granted to teachers with a mini- 
mum of three years’ teaching experience, who have satisfied the 
examiners in a written examination of three 3-hour papers covering 
(1) educational aspects of school librarianship; (2) technical aspects 
of school librarianship; (3) practical classification and cataloguing. 
The examination is controlled by the Library Association and School 
Library Association. The fee for sitting the examination was £3 3s Od 
and part-time courses in preparation for the Certificate were organised 
in about thirty centres, and the first examination was held on 3 and 
4 July 1958 when 199 candidates offered themselves. Seventy passed 
the pass rate being 35%. It is interesting to observe how the candi- 
dates fared in the various papers for should the scheme be intro- 
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duced here we can anticipate where our teacher-librarians would 
need most help. 


Paper 1. Educational aspects. 111 passed. Paper 2. Technical as- 
pects. 146 passed. Paper 3. Classification and cataloguing. 60 passed. 


Paper 1 is concerned with the value of the library, children’s 
literature, book selection etc. and paper 2 with organisation, finance, 
processing etc., where candidates could rely on their experience in 
their own libraries. 

Paper 3 proved a severe hurdle for the majority; five books had 
to be classified and catalogued, each one having a transcript of the 
title page on the examination paper. Two had to be catalogued as 
for a classified catalogue with all the necessary added entries and 
index entries, two for a dictionary catalogue, and the fifth for a 
school library, stating the type of school and the form of catalogue 
appropriate to the school. Reasons had to be given for the choice 
of catalogue and for any divergencies from full cataloguing practice. 
Two works to be done required a series entry. 


The examiners made reports to the Board of Assessors and of 
paper 3 wrote: “Ail candidates need much more practice in cata- 
loguing; the standard of presentation was generally very low; there 
was confusion between classified and dictionary catalogues; many 
failed to make full entry for the main card.” 

The Assessors examined a large number of scripts including all 
the borderline cases and of paper 3 commented: “There may well 
be a feeling that too high a standard is expected here. But in fact 
these twin subjects have a much more real relationship to good 
school librarianship than is generally thought... the practised habit 
of cataloguing accurately, consistently and neatly not only makes the 
catalogue itself a far more useful and agreeable tool to use, but it is 
also an admirable example to the pupils of disciplined work. The 
Assessors therefore are convinced that a certificate in school librarian- 
ship must contain a guarantee that this has not been neglected...” 

At a course for teacher-librarians in New Zealand I was rather 
perturbed that the cataloguing was not done as thoroughly as I 
would have liked and it may be the School Library Service is at 
fault in its abbreviated cataloguing. School librarians may in their 
own libraries use simplified cataloguing, though I myself prefer 
full cataloguing so that pupils become acquainted with the whole 
card, but the librarians should certainly learn full cataloguing. 

There should be no obstacles to following the English scheme for 
certificates for school librarians and the New Zealand Library Associ- 
ation and the School Library Service could join forces to make this 
possible. It will be needed. I have seen submissions to the Com- 
mission on Education in New Zealand which include statements of 
dissatisfaction by teacher-librarians at the prospect of being res- 
ponsible for the library without the time to administer it. The well- 
qualified teacher-librarian is the best person to have control of the 
school library; the position should be one of responsibility with extra 
salary for the added qualifications necessary to do a successful job; 
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t should be a full-time position, for in addition to organising the 
ibrary he should be teaching in the library, taking at least third 
orm pupils for one library period each week. A satisfactory time- 
able could be worked out without increasing staff but it can not be 
ccomplished by those who imagine a library can function with a 
eacher being given one more “free” period than other members of 
he staff as his library time. 

As a start towards the school library becoming a vital factor in 
ducation the Department of Education could with profit consult 
hose members of the community who have made a not inconsiderable 
tudy of libraries—the librarians. 


EFERENCE: Certificate for teacher-librarians. School Librarian, 9 no 3: 
74-7 December 1958. 


. . AND A FOOTNOTE 


“Thirdly, the [Thomas] Report strongly stresses the schools’ need 
or large numbers of books of all types, including a ‘basic stock of 
reference books’; and the importance of ‘systematic training in the 
use of a library’. These wise words have not been universally acted 
upon. But many more schools, today, have fine libraries and provide 
valuable services. A few even have the full-time trained librarian 
that the Report hoped for. In these schools the library forms a 
genuine cultural centre where art work can be displayed and recitals 
of various kinds be held. (The ill-advised Library Assistants scheme 
recently introduced by the Education Department is a serious threat 
to the library work of such schools.)” 


Phoebe Meikle, ‘New Zealand since the War: School 
and Nation’’, Landfall 14 no 3 September 1960, p. 256. 





NEW BRANCH LIBRARY 


J. P. SAGE 


In the Wellington suburb of Brooklyn a new branch library was 
officially opened on 29 October, 1960. It replaces a very small 
wooden building used as a library since 1905 which even when it 
was opened was criticised for being too small. 

The new building is well placed in the shopping centre of Brooklyn, 
alongside a bus turnaround and terminus. That buses would be 
parked on the street in front of the building had some influence on 
the design of the library: it was not thought desirable to include 
large areas of glass on the street frontage which would be masked at 
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frequent intervals by Corporation buses. The site is just adequate for 
the library provided and does not allow for expansion. To make 
best use of the land available the Libraries Committee and the 
Housing Committee of the City Council cooperated in planning 2 
joint building in which the library occupies the ground floor with 
two flats on the floor above. One of these has been allocated for the 
use of the librarian. 


The construction is of reinforced concrete poured on the site, with 
the upper storey built on timber framing. 


The library occupies 1800 sq. ft. and is not dissimilar in layout to 
those erected since 1953 at Khandallah, Island Bay and Newtown. 
About 450 ft. has been allotted to work-space and the remainder to 
adult and children’s service areas, the total book capacity being 
10,000 volumes. Steel shelving by Steelcase Ltd., has again been 
used and is both efficient and pleasing in appearance when set off 
with wooden base-board and top plate. Noticeable features of the 
library interior are: 


The Lighting—both natural, which enters on all four sides of the 
building, and artificial which is fluorescent tubes supplemented by 
incandescent spot-lights. The Heating—by 11 Nightstor heaters, con- 
trolled by thermostats and by a master time switch. Each heater is a 
concrete block which is heated by electricity at cheap night rates 
from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. and then emits warmth steadily throughout 
the day. The Colour Scheme—Harmonious colours on the walls, 
painted squares of peg-board for display, and floor of lino tiles all 
contribute to a warm and attractive atmosphere. 


The building was designed by the Architects’ Branch of the City 
Engineers’ Department, which cooperated closely with the Libraries 
Department; it was built by the M. J. Walsh Construction Co., and 
the contract price was £17,612. 


The library was formally opened by the Mayor, Mr F. J. Kitts, 
M.P., on the Saturday morning at a ceremony well attended by repre- 
sentatives of local Progressive Associations and residents and com- 
menced business on Monday 31 October. To coincide with the 
move to a new building it had been decided to change the issue 
system to the self-charging system successfully used at Dunedin and 
Lower Hutt public libraries, with this further innovation that it was 
to be extended to the issue of books to children. Parasort edge- 
punched cards were prepared for use as transaction cards. This 
change has so far proved very successful, there being almost no 
grumbling from adult borrowers at having to write charge slips them- 
selves, and children being delightfully eager to do all that was re- 
quired of them. It is too early to assess whether expected economies 
of staff time will be achieved, but results so far are promising; they 
owe much to the careful planning of Mrs E. M. Millen, librarian in 
charge of Branch Headquarters. The assistant-in-charge, Mrs N. M. 
Davey, is already finding the new library a much busier place than 
the old one. 
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STC AND WING STC BOOKS 
IN DUNEDIN : 3 


DAVID G. ESPLIN 
BOOKS APPARENTLY NOT RECORDED IN Wing 
In Knox College Library: 


BAXTER, RICHARD. The crucifying of the world. By R. W. for Nevill 
Simmons, Bookseller in Kederminster, and are to be sold by him 
there, and by Nathaniel Ekins, 1658. 4°. cf. B1233. 

Five disputations. By R. W. for Nevil Simmons, Bookseller 
in Kederminster, and are to be sold by him there, and by Thomas 
Johnson, 1659. 4°. cf. B1267: 

BURROUGHES, JEREMIAH. The christians living to Christ. By Peter Cole 
and Edward Cole, 1661. 4°. 

Sions joy. By T. P. and M. S. for R. Dawlman, 1641. 4°. cf. 








B6119. 

CaRYLL, JosEPH. England’s plus ultra. By G. M. for John Rothwell 
and Giles Calvert, 1646. 4°. cf. C751. 

The Confession of Faith. By E.M. for the Company of Stationers, 
and are to be sold by John Rothwel, 1658. 4°. cf. C5768. 

[Dickson, Davip.] Truths victory over error. Printed 1688. 8°. cf. 
D1412. 

FONTAINE, NicoLas. The history of the Old and New Testament. 
Printed, and sold by §S. Sprint, J. Nicholson, J. Pero, and R. Clavel, 
1697. 4°. cf. F1407. 

SANDERSON, RosBertT, bp. De obligatione. Typis J. M. impensis J. 
Martin, 1676. 8°. cf. S593. 











TILLOTSON, JOHN, abp. The remaining discourses . . . Seventh volume. 
For Ri. Chiswell, 1700. 8°. cf. T1216. 

Several discourses .. . 4th volume. For Ri. Chiswell, 1697. 
8°. cf. T1262. 

Several discourses . . . 5th volume. For Ri. Chiswell, 1698. 
8°. cf. T1263. 

Sixteen sermons. 2d volume. For Ri. Chiswell, 1696. 8°. cf. 

T1269. 


In Selwyn College Library: 
CaRYLL, JosEPH. An exposition . . . fourth . . . seventh chapters 
of the Book of Job. By M. Simmons, 1671. 4°. cf. C760A. 
Cave, WILLIAM. Primitive christianity. Third edition. By J. G. for R. 
Chiswell, 1676. 8°. cf. C1600. 
DopwWELL, HENRY. Dissertationes. Oxoni@, e theatro Sheldoniano, 
1698. This is a separate issue of Dodwell’s dissertations from H3260, 
with its own title-page. 
Euciip. ... Elementorum libri xv. Apud Abel Swalle, 1687. A can- 
cel title-page with the same printing of the text as E3394. 
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GALE, THEOPHILUS. Philosophia generalis. Typis. J. M. pro J. Rob- 
nson & J. Hancock, 1676. 8°. cf. G148. 

GALE, THOMAS.] Historie poetice scriptores antiqui. Prostant apud 
R. Scott, 1676. 8°. A cancel title-page with the same printing of 
he text as GI5S.. 

JERHARD, JOHANN. Meditationes sacre. 12°. This copy has two title- 
vages. The first, Editio nova. Excudebat R. Daniel, & veneunt apud 
idm. Bechino Bibliopolam Cantabrigiensem, 1657. The second, 
iditio nova. Excudebat Rogerus Daniel, 1655. 

JOWELL, JAMEs. The pre-eminence and pedigree of Parlement. By 
R. R. for Humphrey Moseley, 1645. 12°. cf. H3106. 

M., J. Letters to a sick friend. The two copies listed in Wing (M40) 
n the British Museum and Dr. Williams’s Library both have 160 
yages of text. The copy in Selwyn College has 263 pages. 

St. GERMAIN, Sir CHRISTOPHER.] Two dialogues in English. By the 
4ssigns of Richard Atkyns and Edward Atkyns, 1673. 8°. cf. S317. 
SALMON, WILLIAM. doctor. Doron medicum; or, a supplement to 
the new London dispensatory. For T. Dawks, T. Basset, J. Wright, 
and R. Chiswell, 1683. 8°. cf. S426. 

SAYWELL, WILLIAM. Evangelical and Catholick unity. By T. H. for 
Robert Scott, 1682. 8°. cf. S800. 

SLEIDAN, JOHN. . . . De quatuor summis imperiis. Editio nova. Ex 
officina Rogeri Danielis, 1659. 12°. cf. $3987. 

(WiLuis, JoHN.] Brevissimum metaphysice compendium. Oxonii, 
typis L. Lichfield, sumptibus Hen. Clements, 1690. 8°. Wing gives 
a reference from the title, but there is no entry under the author’s 
name. 


In the University Library: 
SorocoLD, THOMAS. Supplications of saints. Thirty-ninth edition. 
For Peter Parker, 1672. 12°. cf. $4705. 
In the Medical School Library: 
[ROESSLIN, EuUCHARIUs.] The birth of mankind. Fourth edition. By 
J. L. Henry Hood, Abel Roper and Richard Tomlins, 1654. 
IMPERFECT COPIES NOT FULLY IDENTIFIED 
In Knox College Library: 
Bulkley, Peter. The gospel covenant. B5403 or B5404. 
Hales, John. A tract concerning schisme. H277, H278 or H279. 
In Selwyn College Library: 
AEsop. Fables, ed. Sir Roger L’Estrange. fol. 
Clark, John. Formule oratorie. C4468A—C4470. 
Durham, James. Clavis cantici: or, an exposition. D2802—D2804. 
G[eaves], WJilliam.] The history of the church of Great Britain. 
G440, G441. 
In the University Library: 


[Randolph, Thomas.] Poems. R241—R243, R245 or R246. 
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In only one case has it proved possible to compare any of the 
copies of these books with any of the others listed in the various 
catalogues, so there may well be errors in identification. 


I hope this article will serve to show that there is a larger number 
of earlier English books available in New Zealand than was thought 
possible some years ago. With the lists already published by the 
Alexander Turnbull Library and Dr. W. J. Cameron for the Univer- 
sity of Auckland and St. John’s College, Auckland, we are approach- 
ing the time when we shall be able to compile a check-list of both 
STC and Wing STC books available in New Zealand libraries. Such a 
list would be of immense value not only in revealing the books 
that are already in New Zealand but also in serving as a guide for 
those libraries that are buying books of this period. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SALARIES: 
N.Z.L.A. PRESS STATEMENT 


The New Zealand Library Association is very disturbed at the 
treatment accorded to university librarians by the Government in 
the recent decision announced by the Minister of Education. The 
Parry Committee recommended that the basic salary should be £2150, 
the same as that for senior lecturer in charge of a department, but 
that universities should be permitted to pay up to the professorial 
salary of £2800 in certain circumstances. By announcing a salary of 
less than £2000 the Government has reduced the status of university 
librarians in relation to other academic staff. 


The university programme demands book collections assembled 
by librarians capable of taking an equal part in university life with 
the teaching staff. Since 1921 the University Grants Committee of 
the United Kingdom has urged universities to pay librarians the 
salary of a professor, and both in England and Australia and else- 
where this has been done, even in libraries smaller than those of 
New Zealand. 


The failure of New Zealand universities to follow this example is 
likely to have serious results, both in the loss of senior staff to over- 
seas universities and in the inability of New Zealand universities to 
attract librarians of the highest calibre. Two Australian universities 
have appointed New Zealand librarians to their chief positions in 
recent years. And now, within the last few months, New Zealand 
has lost the head of one university library and the deputy librarian 
of another. The head librarian concerned will receive more as a 
deputy in a provincial university in the United Kingdom than he 
would as a head in New Zealand. These losses will have serious 
effects because of the grave shortage of senior librarians in New 
Zealand. 
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The scales for the new Monash University in Melbourne, recently 
nnounced, emphasise this disparity. The librarian will be paid the 
ame salary as a professor, and the deputy librarian as a reader; the 
ibrarians in charge of certain departments, at a maximum of the 
quivalent of £NZ2,360, will receive more than a chief librarian in 
New Zealand. 

The Association commends the action of the Government in 
1aking more money available for books for university libraries. The 
taffing position in these libraries is so serious, however, that they 
vill have difficulty in handling the increased amount of work. The 
lecision regarding chief librarians will inevitably make it difficult to 
ecruit the staffs which will be necessary as the libraries develop. 


In submissions to the Parry Committee and the University Grants 
‘ommittee, the New Zealand Library Association strongly urged that, 
or the sake of the future of New Zealand’s university libraries, the 
verseas practice of according professorial salary and status to uni- 
ersity librarians should be followed. The Committee on New Zealand 
Universities was not able to accept this recommendation in its entirety, 
out it did at least suggest that it should be possible for the individual 
universities to accept it in certain circumstances. The Association is 
at a loss to understand why the Government has not been able to 
adopt even this modest proposal. 


PETER HAVARD-WILLIAMS 


Mr Havard-Williams, who left New Zealand recently to take up 
a position at the Brotherton Library, University of Leeds, was 
Librarian at the University of Otago from March 1957 until October 
1960. In that comparatively short time he proved himself a worthy 
successor to Mr John Harris and Mr Frank Rogers. They all faced 
the same problems of lack of accommodation and finance but in his 
time these had become more urgent and pressing. The first problem 
he solved in a long-term way by obtaining the Government’s approval 
for a new library building at Otago. How much this was due to his 
own patient determination cannot be known. He worked non-stop 
on the plans and these were largely completed before he left New 
Zealand. 


The problem of finance he considered part of the whole picture of 
university development in New Zealand. A true academic himself, 
he saw clearly the central part which the library should play in a 
university. His contentions were vindicated in the Parry and Osborn 
reports and the blueprint which he left behind for Otago’s future 
was based solidly on the arguments and figures set out in those reports. 

Mr Havard-Williams’ capacity for work seemed unlimited. Prob- 
lems at Otago would have kept most people fully occupied but he 
found time to foster at least four important enterprises. He organised 
the Standing Committee of University Librarians, he founded the Uni- 
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versity of Otago Press, was Chairman of the Union Committee anc 
also District Chairman of the Student Christian Movement. Because 
he believed that a university has an obligation to its staff to give 
them the opportunity for publication of their research, a very grea 
deal of his energy and enthusiasm was directed towards building uf 
the Press which now has 16 publications to its credit. 


Mr Havard-Williams’ departure is a sad loss to the University of 
Otago and to the library profession in New Zealand, particularly a‘ 
this time when it appears that the period of expansion for which he 
hoped and worked lies ahead of universities in New Zealand. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


CHANGES IN NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 


In order to bring New Zealand Libraries into closer conformity 
with the international standards for the form and presentation of 
periodicals of reference value some minor changes in layout and the 
addition of extra bibliographical detail will be made with the first 
issue, January-February, next year. A change will also be made from 
the present shiny-surfaced paper to a matt finish paper. 


Standing Executive Committee at its meeting of 19 October decided 
to increase the charges for New Zealand Libraries from the beginning 
of next year, 1961. In future the annual subscription for the eleven 
issues will be 20s, and the charge for single copies will be 2s. 


TELEVISION—NO COMMENT 


“Television can be a great money saver” according to a broad- 
sheet issued by an Auckland suburban dealer. One of the savings 
listed is on “non-essential literature.” 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITAL LIBRARY SERVICE 


The Council of the New Zealand Library Association at its Sep- 
tember meeting set up a Committee on Hospital Library Service, to 
consist of G. T. Alley, Anne Champion, Ada Fache, Jean Norrie 
(convener), and R. N. O’Reilly. The main aims of the Committee 
are to formulate future policy and standards for hospital library 
service. The Association has recently been particularly concerned, 
since the Minister of Health on the advice of the Hospitals Advisory 
Council issued in 1958 a recommendation to hospital boards that in 
future public funds should not be used for salaries of patients’ 
librarians or for book grants other than an initial one or repayments 
for lost books. The Association expressed to the Minister its concern 
at this situation and at the relegation of hospital library service to 
voluntary organisations. As a consequence, the Minister requested 
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he Hospitals Advisory Council to reconsider the matter, which it did 
1 1959 at two meetings, the first of which the Director of the 
jational Library Service attended in order to discuss submissions 
;resented in advance of the meeting. Nevertheless, the previous 
;olicy was confirmed. In the words of the Minister: “I regret the 
{ nancial requirements for hospital services are so heavy that I could 
rot add to these by authorising the payment of librarians for patients’ 
services from public funds.” 


Fortunately an exception was made in the case of the long-standing 
service given by the Dunedin Public Library. But the librarian ap- 
;ointed from 1953 by the Wellington Hospital Board to give service 
t» tuberculosis wards has now been replaced by a part-time untrained 
person paid by the Tuberculosis Association. At least two other 
hospitals at that time wished to appoint trained staff. One now uses 

voluntary organisation, the other has so far been successful in 
raising the required salary by public subscription. It is difficult to 
ee a way of development for the larger hospitals in the face of this 
obstacle. 


The Local Authorities Section discussed the question at the Febru- 
ary Conference and passed a recommendation to Council that “a 
joint committee of the New Zealand Library Association and the 
Hospital Boards’ Association be set up to investigate hospital library 
service”. Accordingly the Hospital Boards’ Association was asked 
to nominate up to three members to compose a Joint Committee 
with the New Zealand Library Association to investigate hospital 
library service and arrive at standards and recommendations. The 
Hospital Boards’ Association replied that its Executive supported 
“the principle of voluntary helpers where possible as librarians in 
hospital boards” and felt that “it would not be worthwhile to set up 
a Joint Committee at this stage”. It is with this background that the 
Committee begins its work. 


CORRECTION 
The editor apologises for an error which crept into the review of 
Dr W. J. Cameron’s pamphlet John Dryden in New Zealand by 
F. A. Sandall in the September issue. In the second paragraph on 
page 213 the reviewer wrote “This isn’t just gesture” which some- 
how appeared in print as “This is just gesture”, a most unkind blow 
for which we trust this correction will be suitable amendment. 





[wo EARLY WELLINGTON NEwspPAPERS: a Descriptive Bibliography 
by Gordon H. Brown. 

This small printed pamphlet is a bibliographical description of 
rhe Victoria Times and The New Zealand Colonist and Port Nichol- 
son Advertiser, undertaken as an assignment for the 1960 Library 
School. A limited number are available, price 1s., from G. H. Brown, 
16 Kahu Road, Paremata. 
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DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 
Ltd. 


PHONE 75-903 


“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 














CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 











LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 


and schools. 
BOOKS 


SEWING 


MAGAZINES 


Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 

Up to 11” x 7° —S5/1 each. 

Up to 15” x 10”—10/10 each. 

1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 

Covers stiffened — Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 

Over 10” x 7°—2/6 each. 

Magazines returned expeditiously 
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OXFORD 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


|... but some librarians may not be aware of all of the 
important Oxford Reference Books available. These 
include: 





OXFORD DICTIONARIES 





OXFORD ATLASES 
OXFORD COMPANIONS 


- OXFORD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 





...and numerous Oxford books of a_ specialist 
nature suitable for your reference shelves. 


In addition, you may not be aware of some of the 
y new editions of standard Oxford books, published 
recently. 


Please do not hesitate to write for further copies of 
Oxford catalogues, or for specific information about par- 
ticular Oxford books. 





R. C. GOODERIDGE | 


; OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


Showroom: Empire Building, 15 Willis Street, Wellington. 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured § of an inch deeper than stock 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve. 
This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. | 
The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra § of an inch, } 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7 in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7# in. 7iin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7§ in. 74in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7§ in. 73 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 83 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CCS5 83 in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. 84in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 83 in. 8iin. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 
NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 


Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in.—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—S5d each 

Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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“NEW ZEALAND 


LIBRARIES 


VOLUME 23 


January-December 1960 


BULLETIN OF THE 
N.Z. LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today.for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Flat 


Bock Card Printed two sides White 
and Buff. 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Blue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 


“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


Catalogue Card White. 

Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 
Borrowers’ Card Pink. 

Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
lie ee ee Fe tO eee 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue Cl Address 








Price List and Order Forms [_] School /College 
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NEW ZEALAND 
hei) BOOKS 


Published_by— 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


FOOL’S GOLD 

by Henrietta Mason. Inspired by the diaries of the 
authors’ grandmother, this story has the special ring of 
truth . . . a young English girl disguises herself as a boy 
and joins a West Coast gold rush. How she is tracked 
down by an old friend with whom she falls in love, and 
the outcome of their love affair are part of an exciting 
adventure story of New Zealand in its young and bois- 
terous days. Price 12s. 6d. 


HOUSE IN HAVEN STREET 

by Helen Dawson. A thrilling detective story set in the 
South Island. Noreen, niece of a famous woman detec- 
tive, finds herself involved in exciting and dangerous 
adventures and succeeds in bringing a gang of criminals 
to justice. For boys and girls. Price 11s. 6d. 


STORY OF A NEW ZEALAND RIVER 
by Jane Mander. A beautifully written story of the early 
settlers in North Auckiand. Price 16s. 6d. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD 

By Ray Mount Rogers. This is a first class and dramatic 
story, set mostly in New Zealand in the first years of 
the century. Price 18s. 
SPUR OF THE MORNING 

by Alan Mulgan, this is a reprint of a tale of love, 
politics and football in early New Zealand. 12s. 6d. 


THE SHORT MADNESS 

by Arthur Manning. Set in a small anonymous New 
Zealand town, the local scene is brilliantly portrayed in 
this story of jealousy ind anger. Price 12s. 6d. 


WHITE MAN’S SHOES 

by Olaf Ruhen. A topical novel of the difficulties of 
introducing civilisation to the primitive people of a 
Pacific Island. Price 15s. 


Available from the Publishers . . 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill, 
London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne 











PRINTED BY WRIGHT & CARMAN LTD., WELLINGTON 
REGISTERED AT THE G.P.O. WELLINGTON as A MAGAZINE 








